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Abstract 


The  United  States  has  been  fighting  a  war  against  terror  for  over  a  decade,  yet  still  lacks  a 
clear  understanding  of  its  enemy.  Various  presidents  and  academics  have  labeled  the  foe  as 
either  terrorists  or  insurgents,  with  speculations  about  motivation  ranging  from  economics  and 
unemployment  to  tribal  conflict  or  sectarian  violence.  Careful  research  reveals  we  are  fighting 
an  explicitly  Islamic  adversary,  motivated  almost  exclusively  by  religion.  However,  these 
militant  Muslims  are  not  representative  of  mainstream  Islam,  instead  they  share  a  very  unique 
and  discernible  religious  interpretation  with  a  long  history.  Understanding  this  history,  and  the 
violence  it  motivates,  is  essential  to  effectively  prosecuting  the  war  on  terror. 

Islam  is  a  vast  religion  with  a  long  history  not  always  characterized  by  violence.  At 
various  times  in  its  history,  individual  Muslims  have  advocated  a  particularly  militant 
interpretation  of  Muslim  doctrine,  almost  always  rejected  by  broader  Islam.  In  the  13th  Century, 
Ahmad  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Halin  Ibn  Taymiyya  advocated  global  jihad,  only  to  have  his  views  rejected 
but  adopted  400  years  later  by  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Wahhab.  This  eventually  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  producing  Osama  bin  Laden  and  others  like  him.  Across 
the  board,  nearly  every  militant  Muslim  comes  from  one  hyper-literal  interpretation  of  Islam, 
from  a  single  legal  school,  from  one  sect  of  over  a  billion  Muslims.  These  militants,  a  small 
percentage  of  Islam,  continue  work  for  global  jihad  despite  the  consistent  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  throughout  the  centuries.  To  effectively  combat  this  lethal  and  elusive  enemy,  the 
United  States  must  abandon  its  realist,  nation-state  power  politics  tendencies,  and  instead 
embrace  constructivism,  in  order  to  better  understand  the  mindset  and  the  worldview  of  the 


militants. 


Introduction 


The  terrorist  attacks  of  September  11,  2001  catapulted  terrorism  into  the  mind  of  every 
American.  While  the  attacks  surprised  many,  to  some  they  were  simply  the  logical  result  of 
fundamentalism  that  had  been  brewing  for  centuries.  Who  attacked  us,  why,  and  what  can  we  do 
to  prevent  it  from  happening  again?  Serious  discussion  of  these  questions  has  been  relegated 
mainly  to  those  who  study  military  strategy  and  international  relations  theory  within  the  halls  of 
academia.  Yet  the  answers  are  absolutely  critical,  and  getting  them  wrong  risks  either  placing 
the  blame  on  those  who  are  not  the  enemy  or  failing  to  target  those  who  intend  to  hann  America. 
Most  importantly,  it  potentially  exposes  us  to  another  similar  attack  -  or  worse.  This  paper 
argues  that  thus  far,  we  have  largely  mischaracterized  our  enemy  and  the  reasons  they  attacked 
us.  As  a  result,  we  are  at  great  risk  of  another  attack  unless  we  shift  our  focus  to  target  the  real 
enemy  of  America  -  the  ideology  of  Islamic  jihadi  fundamentalism. 

Sun  Tzu  famously  said,  “Know  the  enemy,  know  yourself,  and  you  need  not  fear  the 
result  of  a  hundred  battles.”1  This  wise  quote  should  drive  every  military  strategist  to  ask,  “Who 
is  our  enemy?”  Four  consecutive  U.S.  presidents  have  expressly  denied  that  our  foe’s 
motivations  are  fundamentally  religious,  and  various  theorists  have  proposed  that  the  battle  is 
economic,  political,  tribal,  ethnic,  and/or  cultural.  However,  an  examination  of  terrorist  attacks 
on  Americans  in  the  last  50  years  shows  that  our  “Global  War  on  Terror”  is  neither  global,  nor  is 
it  simply  a  war  on  terrorism;  it  is  a  war  on  a  very  specific  type  of  terrorism  -  Islamic  terrorism. 
There  are  terrorists  in  dozens  of  countries  around  the  world,  including  Europe,  Asia,  South 
America,  and  Africa,  with  whom  we  are  not  at  war.  In  contrast,  a  simple  examination  of  the 
attacks  in  Beirut,  the  U.S.S.  Cole,  Khobar  Towers,  the  American  embassies  in  Kenya  and 
Tanzania,  the  Bali  nightclub,  the  World  Trade  Center,  the  London  bombings  in  July  2005,  and 


the  recent  attacks  in  Sydney  and  Paris  reveal  that  the  attackers  are  not  just  generic  terrorists,  they 
are  overtly  Islamic  terrorists  who  justify  their  actions  in  explicitly  religious  terms.  To  divorce 
the  terrorist  from  his  motivation  under  the  guise  of  political  correctness  is  to  mischaracterize  our 
enemy  and  place  ourselves  at  greater  risk. 

The  threat  we  face  is  very  real,  and  very  religious.  While  these  jihadis  represent  a  very 
small  subset  of  over  a  billion  Muslims,  their  beliefs  and  actions  are  an  immediate  and  significant 
threat  to  Americans.  If  we  are  to  leam  from  Sun  Tzu’s  dictum,  we  must  understand  these 
militants,  their  motivations,  their  history,  and  the  context  which  generates  their  fervor  to  harm 
America  and  its  allies.  First,  this  will  involve  a  working  knowledge  of  sectarian  factors  in  the 
history  of  Islam.  Second,  it  requires  an  understanding  of  where  they  fall  within  the  broader 
scope  of  their  religion.  Finally,  it  will  force  us  to  re-examine  the  international  relations  theory 
that  has  guided  our  approach  to  this  conflict,  with  an  eye  toward  constructivism. 

Thesis 

Our  adversary  in  the  war  on  terrorism  is  a  small  sect  of  Islam,  motivated  by  overtly 
religious  intentions  but  acting  in  direct  violation  of  the  religion  they  claim.  To  effectively 
combat  this  foe,  we  must  understand  their  developmental  history  and  where  they  fit  within 
broader  Islam,  and  then  use  that  information  in  a  constructivist  approach  that  favors  information 
and  diplomacy  over  military  options. 


Islamic  Terrorism  in  Religious  Context 

Theories  abound  regarding  what  motivates  Muslim  terrorists.  Political  scientist  David 
Ronfelt  has  suggested  their  reasons  are  primarily  tribal  in  nature,4  and  Bathsheba  Crocker  from 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  at  MIT  believes  that  it  is  due  to  economic 
instability  and  high  unemployment  rates.5  If  this  is  correct,  it  does  little  to  explain  the  fact  that 
those  who  conducted  the  London  attacks  were  mostly  middle-class  workers  who  grew  up  in 
England,  including  a  graduate  student  and  a  restaurant  owner.  Moreover,  the  9/11  attackers  were 
all  well-educated  and  employed.6  Others  have  suggested  that  our  presence  in  the  Middle  East 
and  support  to  Israel  are  the  motivating  factors.7  If  so  why  did  Sayyid  Qutb’s  violent  call-to- 
arms  focus  solely  on  the  United  States  in  the  1950s,  more  than  a  decade  before  we  aligned 
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militarily  with  Israel?  Others  have  suggested  that  the  battle  is  really  just  a  centuries-old  conflict 
between  Shi’ a  and  Sunni  Muslims  that  has  spilled  over  their  borders,  or  an  artifact  of  the 
Crusades,  or  imperialism.9  Politically,  the  United  States  has  resisted  making  a  direct  connection 
between  the  terrorists  and  their  religion. 10  Within  a  few  days  of  the  attacks  on  9/1 1,  President 
Bush  addressed  Congress,  stating,  “The  enemy  of  America  is  not  our  many  Muslim  friends. .  .our 
enemy  is  a  radical  network  of  terrorists.”11  More  recently,  President  Obama  vehemently  denied 
that  the  members  and  actions  of  the  Islamic  State  in  Iraq  and  Syria  (ISIS)  were  Islamic.  Yet, 
when  we  look  at  the  evidence  presented  by  the  terrorists  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  the  threat  we 
face  is  not  economic,  tribal,  or  political  -  it  is  religious. 

A  Religious  War 

Even  if  Americans  are  hesitant  to  label  these  attacks  as  religiously  motivated,  the 
attackers  have  no  such  qualms.  In  her  book  Knowing  the  Enemy,  Dr.  Mary  Habeck  says: 


The  consistent  need  to  find  explanations  other  than  religious  ones  for  the  attacks 
says,  in  fact,  more  about  the  West  than  it  does  about  the  jihadis.  Western  scholars 
have  generally  failed  to  take  religion  seriously.  Secularists,  whether  liberals  or 
socialists,  grant  true  explanatory  power  to  political,  social,  or  economic  factors 
but  discount  the  plain  sense  of  religious  statements  made  by  the  jihadis 
themselves. .  .we  must  be  willing  to  listen  to  their  own  explanations.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  impose  a  Western  interpretation  on  the  extremists,  in  effect  to 
listen  to  ourselves  rather  than  to  them. 13 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  agrees,  saying  “The  West’s  increasing  intellectual  distance 
from  most  thing  religious  hinders  us  from  grasping  the  ISIS  worldview.”14  Fortunately,  when  it 
comes  to  expressing  their  motivation,  the  jihadis  have  been  anything  but  silent.  In  February 
1998,  the  Arabic  newspaper  Al-Quds  al-  ‘ Arab I  printed  the  full  text  of  the  “Declaration  of  the 
World  Islamic  Front  for  Jihad  Against  the  Jews  and  Crusaders,”  which  concludes,  “. .  .to  kill 
Americans  and  their  allies,  both  civil  and  military,  is  an  individual  duty  of  every  Muslim  who  is 
able. .  .we  call  on  every  Muslim  who  believes  in  God  and  hopes  for  reward  to  obey  God’s 
command  to  kill  the  Americans  and  plunder  their  possessions  wherever  he  finds  them.”15  Osama 
bin  Laden  himself  clearly  stated,  “We  will  continue  this  course  because  it  is  part  of  our 
religion.”16  One  of  Bin  Laden’s  chief  deputies  and  the  current  leader  of  Al-Qaeda,  Ayman  al- 
Zawahiri,  published  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States,  in  which  he  stated,  “The  rule 
is  that  the  entire  earth  must  be  subject  to  the  religion  of  Allah. .  .if  by  religious  law  it  is  permitted 
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to  punish  a  Muslim,  it  is  all  the  more  permitted  to  punish  a  Harbi  infidel  in  the  same  way.” 

Abd  al-Aziz  al-Rantisi,  the  late  leader  of  Hamas,  said  that  attacking  the  United  States  “. .  .is  the 
moral  and  national  duty  [of  all  Muslims] . .  .but  above  all,  the  religious  one.”  No  doubt 
terrorists  have  a  variety  of  reasons  for  their  actions  and  targets  -  some  of  which  may  be 
economic,  political,  or  tribal  -  but  the  primary  motivation  is  religious.  “To  ignore  the 
justifications  offered  by  jihadis  themselves  for  what  they  do  is  a  fatal  mistake,”  says  Habeck, 


“because  they  claim  to  have  chosen  every  strategy,  tactic,  and  target  in  their  war  with  the  United 
States  based  on  religious  principles.”19 

The  United  States  government  has  not  been  completely  blind  to  this  fact.  The  State 
Department  Bureau  of  Counterterrorism  tracks  every  terrorist  attack  on  the  United  States.  The 
Bureau  reports  over  2,000  terrorist  attacks  against  the  United  States  in  2013,  of  which  as  many  as 
85%  were  carried  out  by  overtly  Islamic  terrorist  organizations;  the  numbers  in  prior  years  are 
similar.  Indeed,  in  20 1 1  the  report  concluded,  “Sunni  extremists  accounted  for  the  greatest 
number  of  terrorist  attacks  and  fatalities  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  More  than  5,700 
incidents  were  attributed  to  the  Sunni  extremists,  accounting  for...  about  70  percent  of  all 
fatalities.”"  The  most  recent  report  lists  54  Foreign  Terrorist  Organizations,  39  of  them  (72%) 
expressing  overtly  religious  motivations.  Based  on  the  expressed  sentiments  of  the  terrorists 
and  the  research  from  the  State  Department,  we  can  safely  conclude  that  our  foe  is  motivated 
almost  exclusively  by  religion,  specifically  militant  Islam.  Fortunately,  the  religion  promulgated 
by  these  jihadis  reflects  only  one  small  subset  of  Islam. 

The  Sectarian  Adversary:  Sunni,  Hanbali,  Wahhabi  Islam 

Characterizing  the  jihadis  is  no  easy  task.  Islam  is  a  complex  mesh  of  complementary 
and  occasionally  competing  authorities,  interpretations,  sources,  and  ideologies  requiring  some 
degree  of  historical  investigation  to  fully  comprehend.  When  the  Prophet  Muhammad  died  in 
632,  he  left  no  successor  or  instructions  for  determining  who  would  serve  as  the  central  authority 
in  Islam.  Within  a  generation,  competition  arose  surrounding  the  line  of  succession,  followed 
shortly  by  sectarianism  as  Muslims  aligned  themselves  with  their  favorite  candidate.  The 
primary  schism  was  between  those  who  believed  that  Muhammad’s  father-in-law  Abu  Bakr  was 


the  rightful  heir,  and  those  who  believed  that  his  son-in-law  Ali  was  the  divinely-ordained  caliph. 
Summarizing  centuries  of  warfare  and  strife,  today  the  Sunni  Muslims  are  those  who  aligned 
with  Abu  Bakr,  and  the  Shi’ites  are  those  who  favored  Ali."  Yet  this  primary  divide  hardly 
begins  to  describe  the  various  sects  and  sub-sects  within  Islam,  or  why  some  of  these  sects  are 
motivated  to  violence  and  others  are  not. 

In  addition  to  this  primary  divide,  Islam  also  recognizes  four  different  sources  of 
authority:  first,  the  Qur’an  is  the  divine  word  of  Allah,  infallible  and  immutable,  and  binding  on 
all  Muslims.  Second,  Muhammad’s  followers  gathered  his  sayings  into  multiple  volumes  known 
as  the  hadith, 1A  which  carry  nearly  the  same  weight  as  the  Qur’an.25  As  Islamic  culture  and 
society  developed  in  Medina  in  the  centuries  after  Muhammad’s  death,  Muslims  found  that  the 
Qur’an  and  hadith  did  not  address  every  area  of  concern.  A  Medinan  scholar  named  Malik  ibn 
Anas  developed  a  procedure  he  called  ijma 26  in  which  he  elevated  those  hadith  that  were  agreed 
upon  by  all  Medinan  scholars,  relying  on  a  statement  from  Muhammad  stating  that  a  community 
of  scholars  “shall  never  be  unanimous  in  error.”27  Many  Muslims  still  recognize  the  consensus 
of  scholars  -  the  ijma  -  as  a  third  legitimate  source  of  authority  on  topics  where  the  Qur’an  and 
hadith  are  silent.  Finally,  8th-century  Islamic  scholar  Abu  Hanifa  emerged  as  an  advocate  of 
reasoning  by  analogy  ( qiya )  as  a  source  of  law  to  fill  any  remaining  gaps.  Today,  all  Muslims 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Qur’an  and  the  hadith,  and  many  also  recognize  the  authority  of 

the  ijma  or  the  qiyas  or  both.  Understandably,  these  various  sources  of  authority  resulted  in  four 
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distinct  legal  schools  within  the  Muslim  community:  the  Hanbali,  Hanafi,  Shafi’i,  and  Maliki, 
all  within  the  Sunni  sect,"  each  placing  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  on  the  four  sources  of 
authority.  This  results  in  occasionally  dramatic  differences  in  what  is  permissible  under  Islamic 
law  ( shari  ’a).30 


Among  these  schools,  the  Hanbali  is  by  far  the  most  literal  and  restrictive.  Contributing 
to  the  Hanbali  school  of  thought  are  several  ulema  (Muslim  leaders)  whose  writings  and  opinions 
on  the  Qur’an  and  hadith  support  and  inflame  the  violence  of  nearly  every  jiahdi.  After  700 
years  of  comparatively  stable  existence,  and  with  little  violence  after  Muhammad’s  initial 
conquests,  in  the  early  14th  century  a  Hanbali  Muslim  named  Ahmad  Ibn  ‘Abd  al-Halin  Ibn 
Taymiyya  wrote  a  series  of  severe  interpretations  of  the  shari  'a.  He  argued  that  true  Islam 
required  Islamic  rule,  and  any  Muslim  living  in  a  country  not  ruled  by  Muslims  was  not  a 
Muslim  at  all,  but  an  infidel  deserving  of  death.  He  concluded  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Muslim 
to  fight  until  all  others  were  either  Muslim  or  dead,  and  that  any  Muslim  who  tried  to  avoid 
participation  in  his  definition  of  jihad  was  to  be  killed.  Interestingly,  Ibn  Taymiyya’ s  writings 
gained  little  attention,  and  were  entirely  rejected  (at  least  ignored)  for  about  400  years. 

In  the  late  1 8th  century,  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  facing  its  decline,  another  Sunni 
Hanbali  jurist  from  the  Arabian  peninsula  named  Muhammad  Ibn  ‘Abd  al-Wahhab  resurrected 
Ibn  Taymiyya ’s  interpretations,  added  his  own,  and  like  Ibn  Taymiyya  tried  to  gain  a  following 
for  far-reaching  jihad.  Again  these  extreme  views  were  rejected,  and  Abd  al-Wahhab  was 
exiled.  Undaunted,  Abd  al-Wahhab  allied  with  Muhammad  Ibn  Saud,  the  leader  of  a  prominent 
clan  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  together  they  spread  their  new  interpretation  of  Islam  with 
violent  force.  Abd  al-Wahhab  declared  jihad  against  all  non-Muslims  as  well  as  the  Sufi,  Shi’a, 
and  every  other  sect  of  Islam  that  had  developed  since  the  initial  split  shortly  after  the  Prophet’s 
death.  For  Wahhabis,  there  is  only  man,  God,  Mohammed,  and  the  Qur’an.  Affirming  any  part 
of  over  a  thousand  years  of  doctrinal  development,  jurisprudence  and  interpretation  was  a  death 
sentence.  When  Muhammad  Ibn  Saud  died,  an  equally  fervent  Abdul- Aziz  Ibn  Saud,  who 
became  the  first  king  of  Saudi  Arabia,  replaced  him.  Combining  the  religious  extremism  of  al- 


Wahhab  with  the  military  power  of  Arabia’s  largest  and  most  powerful  tribe  seemed  a  perfect 
recipe  for  violent  fundamentalist  revival. 

Wahhabis  and  the  Rise  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood 

Even  with  the  support  of  the  entire  Saudi  nation,  militant  Islam  remained  only  one 
interpretation  (Wahhabi34)  from  one  legal  school  (Hanbali)  of  one  sect  (Sunni)  of  Islam.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  Turkish  Sultan  (who  considered  himself  the  Caliph)  crushed  the 
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ambitious  military  exploits  of  the  Wahhabi,  executing  their  ruler,  and  the  Wahhabi  line  of 
reasoning  was  relegated  to  almost  complete  obscurity  for  another  two  hundred  years.  It  wasn’t 
until  a  Wahhabi  uprising  in  Saudi  Arabia  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  that  Wahhabism  became 
firmly  established  as  the  religion  of  the  region  in  both  name  and  practice.  During  this  conflict,  a 
young  Egyptian  follower  of  Abd  al-Wahhab  named  Hassan  al-Banna  gained  a  following  by 
calling  all  Muslims  to  da  ’wa,  a  “calling”  or  “mission.”  The  term  was  originally  used  by  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  to  call  unbelievers  to  recognize  Allah,  but  al-Banna  used  it  in  reference  to 
Muslims,  calling  them  to  return  to  the  original  faith  established  by  Muhammad,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Islamic  State.  According  to  al-Banna,  the  means  to  da  ’wa  was  jihad, 
reclaiming  all  Muslim  lands  from  foreign  rule,  then  -  going  a  step  farther  than  al-Wahhab  - 
pursuing  the  infidels  into  their  own  country,  and  claiming  it  for  Allah. 

This  goal  of  national  Islamic  domination,  turned  regional  and  eventually  global,  became 
the  driving  force  behind  a  small  number  of  militants  initially  under  the  leadership  of  Abul-Aziz 
ibn  Saud,  calling  themselves  the  Ikhwan  (The  Brotherhood).  These  were  some  of  the  most 
fanatical  followers  of  Wahhabi  teachings,  who  were  motivated  by  the  leadership  of  al-Banna  and 
the  military  and  political  power  of  ibn  Saud.  Dissatisfied  with  the  leadership  in  Egypt  and 


elsewhere  in  the  Muslim  world,  in  1927  the  Young  Men’s  Muslim  Association  teamed  with  the 
Ikhwan  and  asked  al-Banna  to  lead  an  effort  to  restore  “authentic”  Islam  in  the  Middle  East. 
Hassan  al-Banna  agreed,  calling  them  the  “Al-Ikhwan  al-Muslimin,”  or  “The  Muslim 
Brotherhood.”  Generating  a  large  following,  in  1947  al-Banna  sent  several  tracts  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Sudan  and  many  other  religious  and  political  leaders  throughout  the  Arab  world, 
sharply  criticizing  the  Westernization  of  many  Arab  nations,  and  calling  for  a  global  Islamic 
state: 

Islam  has  extended  the  domain  of  the  Islamic  fatherland. .  .according  to  Islamic 
understanding,  the  fatherland  comprises:  (1)  the  particular  country  first  of  all;  (2) 
then  it  extends  to  the  other  Islamic  countries. .  .(3)  then  it  proceeds  to  the  first 
Islamic  Empire. .  .(4)  then  the  fatherland  of  the  Muslim  expands  to  encompass  the 

■jn 

entire  world. 

After  establishing  the  extent  of  His  desired  reach,  al-Banna  outlined  50  key  points  for  the 
religious  and  political  leaders  to  consider,  defining  The  Muslim  Brotherhood’s  vision  for  a  world 
completely  subjected  to  Islam  and  shari  ’a  in  every  respect  -  political,  judicial,  administrative, 
social,  educational,  and  economic.38  Al-Banna  considered  these  50  points  the  “...principal  goals 
of  refonn  grounded  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  Islam. .  .this  is  the  message  of  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood.”39  The  last  of  the  tracts,  On  Jihad,  applies  these  goals  to  all  mankind,  and  imposes 
a  divine  responsibility  of  jihad  on  every  Muslim,  from  which  there  is  no  evasion  or  escape. 

Fueled  by  al-Banna’s  ambitious  goals  and  call  to  jihad  and  following  an  embarrassing 
defeat  by  Israel  in  1948,  the  Brotherhood  placed  Egyptian  Prime  Minster  Mahmud  Fahmi  al- 
Nuqrashi  in  its  lethal  sights,  assassinating  him  that  same  year.  The  Egyptian  government 
officially  dissolved  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  and  Egyptian  agents  killed  al-Banna  three  weeks 
later.  This  obviously  did  little  to  quell  the  jihadi  fire,  whose  torch  was  picked  up  by  the 
charismatic  new  leader  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  Sayyid  Qutb.  Qutb  had  spent  considerable 


time  in  America,  and  returned  to  Egypt  committed  to  rescuing  Islam  from  the  two  great  evils  of 
modernity  and  colonialism.  Like  al-Wahhab  and  al-Banna,  Qutb  believed  that  Islam  was  the 
answer  to  the  world’s  economic,  social,  educational,  and  political  problems.  He  was  a  brilliant 
expositor  of  the  Qur’an  and  the  hadith,  using  it  to  support  his  particular  interpretation  of  jihad. 
One  key  was  the  jihadi  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  abrogation,  believing  that  the  latter  portions 
of  the  Qur’an  “overruled”  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book.40  Thus,  there  is  no  longer  a  need  to 
tolerate  the  “people  of  the  book”  (Jews  and  Christians),  instead  they  only  have  the  choice  to 
convert,  submit  to  Muslim  rule,  or  die.41  Polytheists  (such  as  Hindus)  only  have  the  choice  to 
convert  or  die.  Apostates  (those  who  were  Muslims  but  left  Islam)  have  no  choice,  they  must  be 
killed.  This  view,  with  its  roots  in  Wahhabism,  al-Banna,  and  finely  articulated  by  Qutb,  is  what 
drives  most  jihadis  today. 

Our  adversary  is  overtly  and  admittedly  religious,  and  clearly  Islamic.  Generally 
characterized,  it  is  a  small  band  of  Sunni  jihadis  from  the  Hanbali  legal  school,  following  the 
narrow  interpretive  teachings  of  the  Wahhabis,  The  Muslim  Brotherhood,  and  Sayyid  Qutb.  This 
label  would  accurately  describe  Osama  bin  Laden,  Ayman  al-Zawahiri  (the  current  leader  of  al- 
Qaeda),  Abu  Musab  al-Zarqawi  (founder  and  leader  of  al-Qaeda  in  Iraq),  Mohammed  Mullah 
Omar  (leader  of  the  Taliban),  Khalid  Sheikh  Mohammed  (mastermind  of  the  attacks  on  1 1 
September  2001),  and  even  the  current  leader  of  the  Islamic  State  in  Iraq  and  Syria  (ISIS),  Abu 
Bakr  al-Baghdadi.42  The  same  characterization  applies  more  broadly  as  well,  encompassing  al- 
Qaeda,  the  Taliban,  ISIS,  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  Hamas,  and  hundreds  of  other  “splinter 
groups”  within  Islamic  jihad.4’  Sun  Tzu’s  dictum  is  satisfied.  The  enemy  is  now  known. 
Fortunately,  they  are  a  comparatively  small  subset  of  broader  Islam,  and  most  Muslims  reject 
their  narrow  interpretations  of  Muslim  doctrine. 


Militant  Jihadis  Among  the  Muslims 

There  are  an  estimated  1.6  billion  Muslims  in  the  world  today.44  For  decades,  scholars 
have  tried  to  pin  down  what  percentage  of  them  shares  the  particular  terrorist  ideology  described 
above.  The  Pew  Research  Forum  conducted  an  in-depth  study  of  the  Islamic  faith  in  2012, 
examining  multiple  issues  across  the  faith,  but  did  not  investigate  specifically  militant 
perspectives  or  jurisprudence  affiliations.45  The  State  Department’s  Bureau  of  Counterterrorism 
tries  to  track  these  numbers,  but  the  individual  terrorist  organizations  obviously  don’t  keep 
detailed  membership  rolls,  nor  do  they  report  their  demographics  to  the  State  Department.  Using 
the  list  of  Foreign  Terrorist  Organizations  in  the  2013  terrorism  report  and  the  estimated 
membership  of  each,  the  number  may  be  as  small  as  184  thousand,46  though  other  scholars  have 
estimated  the  number  to  be  as  many  as  3  percent  of  Muslims  -  a  disconcerting  48  million 
militants.47 

The  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  between  184  thousand  and  48  million.  Even  if  the 
number  is  in  the  millions,  these  militants  still  represent  only  a  small  minority  of  the  world’s 
second-largest  religion.  This  contention  is  supported  by  a  landmark  Gallup  poll,  in  which 
researchers  interviewed  tens  of  thousands  of  Muslims  in  over  35  different  Muslim-majority 
countries.  The  interviews  revealed  that  93%  considered  the  9/11  attacks  completely 
unjustified.  Pew  Research  polling  finds  that  in  most  Muslim-majority  nations,  .  .support  for 
suicide  bombing  and  other  acts  of  violence  in  defense  of  Islam  has  declined  significantly,”  with 
some  Muslim  nations  reporting  as  few  as  15%  supporting  the  use  of  violence  to  defend  Islam.49 
These  statistics  were  summarized  well  in  the  words  of  Muslim  scholar  A.G.  Noorani,  “To  most 


Muslims,  the  contention  of  Osama  bin  Laden  and  his  followers  that  God  has  ordered  Muslims  to 
kill  Americans  is  not  only  silly,  but  presumption  bordering  on  heresy.”50 

The  charge  of  heresy  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  as  a  reasoned  examination  of  Muslim 
doctrine  will  reveal.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  jihad  is  not  one  of  the  five  Pillars  of  Islam, 
though  it  is  still  seen  as  a  religious  duty  of  practicing  Muslims.  However,  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
religious  obligation  is  not  a  license  for  unbridled  violence  -  on  the  contrary,  because  it  is  a 
religious  obligation,  it  is  strictly  regulated  and  extensively  detailed  in  the  Qur’an,  the  hadith,  and 
the  shari  ’a.51  These  authoritative  documents  contain  meticulous  regulations  governing  who  can 
be  attacked,  what  weapons  may  be  used,  how  to  treat  prisoners  and  noncombatants,  and  nearly 
every  other  aspect  of  warfare. 

Interestingly,  almost  every  terror  tactic  we  face  in  the  battle  against  Islamic  terrorism  is 
strictly  forbidden  by  mainstream  Muslim  doctrine.  In  stark  contrast  to  suicide  bombs  and  IEDs 
that  frequently  target  nightclubs  and  marketplaces,  the  hadith  explicitly  forbids  those  engaged  in 
jihad  from  killing  women  and  children,  and  despite  the  recent  beheadings,  the  shari  ’a  commands 
Muslims  to  “treat  prisoners  well”.  S.K.  Malik,  a  Pakistani  jihadi  leader,  support  this 
contention: 

The  Qur’an  imposed  a  total  ban  on  the  inhuman  methods  of  warfare  practiced  in 
Arabia  and  elsewhere,  prior  to  Islam. .  .all  cruel  and  torturous  ways  of  killing  the 
enemy  are  prohibited.  The  killing  of  women,  minors,  servants  and  slaves. .  .is  also 
not  allowed.  The  Muslim  armies  must  also  spare  the  blind,  monks,  hennits,  the 
elderly,  the  physically  deformed  and  the  insane  or  the  mentally  deficient. 

Forbidden  also  is  the  decapitation  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  mutilation  of  men 
and  beast. .  .the  killing  of. .  .those  who  do  not  take  part  in  the  actual  fighting  is  also 
not  allowed.5354 

The  hadith  and  the  restrictions  on  jihad  imposed  by  Muslim  doctrine  forbid  suicide,55 
indiscriminate  killing,  targeting  noncombatants,  mistreating  prisoners,  and  murder.  To 


paraphrase  Noorani,  the  violent  behavior  we  see  from  ISIS  and  others  is  not  just  legalistic,  it  is 
heresy. 


Islamic  Jihad  and  Constructivism 

We  have  defined  our  foe  as  a  sectarian,  legalistic  Muslims,  and  placed  them  in  context  as 
a  small  minority  within  their  own  faith,  acting  in  direct  violation  of  the  very  authorities  they 
advocate.  The  United  States’  history  of  denying  the  overtly  religious  nature  of  the  enemy  and 
mischaracterizing  his  motivations  has  potentially  weakened  our  approach  to  combating  and 
preventing  attacks.  As  a  superpower  nation-state,  the  United  States  has  consistently  and 
understandably  exhibited  a  tendency  to  view  all  conflict  in  realist  terms,  focusing  on  nation-state 
power  politics.  In  recent  history,  realism  has  become  the  de-facto  view  in  American 
international  relations  theory  -  to  many,  it  is  a  doctrine  immune  to  critique  and  synonymous  with 
the  study  of  national  security.56  This  realist  tendency  to  view  every  conflict  in  nation-state, 
balance-of-power,  political  terms  is  reflected  by  the  national  strategy  of  every  president  since  the 
start  of  the  Global  War  on  Terror. 

Realist  Presuppositions  in  United  States  Strategy 

In  2007  President  George  W.  Bush  gave  a  speech  at  The  Heritage  Foundation,  saying, 
“We  must  take  the  words  of  the  enemy  seriously. .  .hear  the  words  of  Osama  bin  Laden  last  year: 
‘Death  is  better  than  living  on  this  Earth  with  the  unbelievers  among  us.’  History  teaches  that 
underestimating  the  words  of  evil,  ambitious  men  is  a  terrible  mistake.”57  President  Bush  then 
compares  fighting  the  ideology  of  al-Qaeda  to  fighting  the  communist  ideology  of  Stalin  and 
Lenin.  But  these  men  were  leaders  of  a  nation-state,  even  a  superpower.  We  cannot  so  easily 


translate  our  strategy  against  a  massive  nation-state  to  our  strategy  against  an  adaptive  and 
elusive  non-state  actor,  and  expect  similar  results.  Six  months  after  that  speech,  President  Bush 
again  addressed  the  nation:  “But  in  the  long  run,  defeating  the  terrorists  requires  an  alternative  to 
their  murderous  ideology.  And  there  we  have. . .  [an]  advantage  in  our  strong  belief  in  the 
transformative  power  of  liberty.”  Unfortunately,  the  terrorists  don’t  aspire  to  freedom  or 
liberty;  it  holds  no  great  attraction  to  them.  They  desire  to  see  Islam  spread,  and  whether  the 
country  has  free  elections  or  values  individual  liberty  is  completely  irrelevant  to  the  jihadis.  Just 
prior  to  this  speech  Bush  admitted  that,  “We  were  attacked  by  a  brutal  enemy  that  despises 
freedom.”59  This  clear  non-sequitur  -  admitting  that  our  enemy  despises  freedom,  then 
suggesting  that  creating  a  free  society  and  espousing  liberty  will  combat  that  enemy  -  is 
indicative  of  an  administration  that  doesn’t  understand  the  enemy  it  faces.  On  the  contrary, 
creating  the  very  kind  of  society  the  militants  despise  will  only  inflame  their  hatred  and  spur 
them  into  action.  It  is  shockingly  naive  to  believe  that  exporting  into  their  back  yard  the  very 
values  they  so  despise  will  somehow  appease  their  hatred  or  diminish  their  violence. 

Our  current  administration  has  made  similar  errors.  Faced  with  the  terror  of  the  Islamic 
State  in  Iraq  and  Syria  (ISIS),  President  Obama  addressed  the  nation  in  September  2014  to 
outline  his  strategy  for  addressing  this  threat.  He  stated  four  objectives:60 

1 .  Conduct  airstrikes  targeting  weapons  and  leadership 

2.  Support  opposition  forces  on  the  ground  with  weapons 

3.  Cut  off  its  funding 

4.  Provide  humanitarian  assistance 

Examined  in  international  relations  terms,  the  first  three  of  these  objectives  are  clearly  realist, 
and  the  last  is  liberal  idealist.  For  a  decade  or  more,  the  United  States’  strategy  has  focused  on 


clear  realism61  -  attacking  leadership,  funding,  supply  lines,  headquarters  -  but  this  approach 
translates  poorly  to  the  battle  against  Islamic  jihad.  They  are  not  a  nation-state  with  clearly 
defined  borders,  government,  an  economy,  or  a  reliable  and  “targetable”  infrastructure.  We 
watch  Milosevic,  Qaddafi,  and  Hussein  fall,  demonstrating  that  when  the  dictator  falls,  the 
regime  falls  -  then  naively  assume  that  when  bin  Laden  is  killed,  al-Qaeda  will  fall.  This  may 
prove  true  in  nation-state  realism,  but  not  al-Qaeda  -  when  bin  Laden  falls,  Ayman  al-Zawahiri 
steps  in  and  the  terror  network  lives  on.  They  recognize  no  borders,  and  their  leadership  and 
logistics  are  fluid  and  highly  mobile.  Making  matters  worse,  death  and  destruction  are  attractive 
to  these  militants,  and  continued  airstrikes  may  be  giving  them  precisely  what  they  desire.  “The 
choice  to  use  military  force  empowers  this  enemy,”  reports  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  “Al-Qaeda  and  ISIS  not  only  do  not  seem  to  mind  that  they  are  hunted; 
they  seem  to  thrive  because  of  it. .  .terrorist  groups  feed  on  the  instability  and  economic 
decimation  that  warfare  brings.”  To  be  effective  in  this  struggle  against  jihadis,  the  United 
States  should  refocus  its  entire  strategic  approach  to  constructivism  rather  than  realism. 

A  Call  to  Constructivism 

Abandoning  faulty  assumptions  and  application  of  realist  nation-state  power  politics  upon 
non-state  actors,  the  United  States  must  consider  approaching  the  Islamic  terror  threat  from  a 
constructivist  perspective.  The  constructivist  theory  emphasizes  the  relationships  between 
people,  focusing  on  the  jihadi  desire  to  create  the  world  they  want  through  their  interactions  with 
each  other  and  the  world.  The  jihadis  have  particular  ideas  and  understandings  about  society  and 
interpersonal  (rather  than  international)  relationships,  believing  that  Islamic  language,  culture, 
values,  and  religion  should  define  the  world.  These  core  tenets  are  not  tied  to  any  supply  line, 


funding  source,  or  figurehead,  they  stem  from  a  history  of  sectarianism  and  literalist 
interpretations  of  Islamic  doctrine. 

While  they  are  definitely  a  minority,  attacking  or,  even  better,  changing  these  beliefs  is 
no  simple  task.  Jihadi  culture,  values,  and  “core  tenets”  are  not  subject  to  change  with  bombs  or 
bullets  -  we  cannot  change  ideology  or  religion  with  firepower.  A  constructivist  approach  would 
involve  more  information-based  warfare,  patient  interaction,  diplomacy,  research  into  jihadi 
motivations,  and  negotiation  with  other  Muslims  and  Muslim  nations  to  establish  a  relationship 
based  on  understanding.  With  weakening  support,  ineffective  recruiting,  and  a  discredited 
ideology,  militant  Islam  will  decline  into  the  “ash  heap  of  history.”64  This  approach  does  not 
equate  to  implementation  of  shari  ’a  law  across  the  Middle  East,  nor  does  it  mean  abdicating  our 
commitment  to  Israel.  However,  negotiations  must  be  approached  with  these  issues  in  mind,  as 
they  are  likely  factors  in  the  jihadi  mindset  and  motivation.  Borrowing  from  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  “Victory  in  the  war  on  terror  will  come  only  when  the  ideology  they  are 
fighting  loses  support. .  .the  ideology  will  not  have  been  destroyed  by  U.S.  military  power,  but  its 
adherents  will  have  decided  that  the  path  they  chose  could  never  lead  them  where  they  wanted  to 


Conclusion 

Who  attacked  us?  A  small  contingent  of  Muslim  literalists  -  with  few  exceptions,  this 
foe  is  Sunni,  Hanbali,  Wahhabi  Islam  acting  in  clear  violation  of  the  very  doctrines  they  claim  to 
support.  Why  did  they  attack  us?  They  believe  their  narrow  interpretation  of  jihad  and  the 
religious  “call  to  arms”  of  a  few  isolated  and  largely  rejected  leaders  requires  it.  They  clearly 
believe  and  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  conflict  is  religious,  and  to  deny  it  is  to 


mischaracterize  our  enemy  and  thereby  place  our  nation  at  greater  risk.  What  can  we  do  to 
prevent  another  attack?  We  can  accurately  characterize  the  enemy,  shift  our  focus  to  the 
diplomatic,  informational,  and  cultural  elements  of  the  DIME-C  model,  and  embrace 
constructivism.  Our  adversary  is  a  non-state  actor  manifest  in  multiple  militant  groups 
throughout  the  world,  and  we  cannot  enact  a  strategy  against  them  that  reflects  traditional, 
realist,  nation-state  power  politics,  nor  can  we  continue  a  purely  kinetic  strategy  that  is  both 
wasteful  and  ineffective.  Rather,  the  United  States  must  rethink  its  strategy  to  a  constructivist 
focus  on  personal  relationships,  interactions,  and  mutual  understanding.  With  the  enemy  clearly 
defined,  rightly  contextualized,  and  an  adjusted  constructivist  strategy,  we  may  yet  win  this  war 
on  terror.  (4942) 
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